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ON THE 


Preſent high Price of Provifions. 


Se& ANT and diſtreſs naturally 
$ | 4 ike pr odu ce diſcontent and 2 
pPlhlaint, and if not timely 
„ redreſſed, or conſiderably al- 
leviated, feuds, inſurrections, and rebel- 


lious mobbings. The high price pro- 


viſions Have been at for a long time, 
has been the cauſe of much popular 
gtrievance, and uneaſineſs, and an un- 
common ſpirit has been exerted by many, 


the weight of ſo dreadful an evil. Ho 
far their laudable endeavours may meet 


the ſucceſs what it may, men actuated by 
motives of humanity and goodneſs, with 


with the 1 view of removing, 
ox at leaſt in a good meaſure tinting | 


with ſucceſs time only can ſhew ; but be 


an intention to promote the happineſs 
of ſociety, deſerve the moſt grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the public in general, 
and more particularly of the poor, whoſe 
relief and well being it more materially 
concerns. 


This, like all other ſubjects, when it 
becomes general, engages the attention, 
not only of thoſe who make writing a 


buſineſs ; but of many others, who act 
upon the more worthy motives of a 
ſincere deſire of communicating ſorhe- 


thing which may prone e to He 
Kuma, Nn 


As mankind are 3 divided © in 
opinion, with reſpect to moſt things 
which do not admit of pure demonſtra- 


tion; ſo with reſpect to the high price 


of 
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of proviſions, its cauſes, -and remedies, 
they are in no ſenſe better agreed. Much 
have been ſaid and wrote, much pains 
haye been taken, and many of all degrees 
engaged in purſuit of meaſures to remove 
the evil; but after ſo much pains, la- 
bour, and time beſtowed upon it, we 
ſeem much in the ſame unhappy ſi- 
tuation, with little, or no variation of 
prices for the better; conſequentiy the 
diſtreſs of the poor is equally great, and 
their diſcontent and complaints increaſed 
in proportion to the ſad apprehenſions 
they entertain of things never growing 
better. Of all evils, the preſent are 
ever the worſt; and upon a compariſon, 
the paſt, in the opinion of man, had al- 
ways ſome attendant circumſtances which 
afforded ſome relief, which the preſent 
times are ſtrangers to. 


The high price of proviſions are either 
owing to cauſes which 'tis not in the 
power of man to counter- act; or if not 
to ſuch, to others, which mankind have 
not been ſo happy as to trace out; or 
if they have, that regard has not been 

B 2 paid 


141 | 
paid to chem by the public, which theit 
arte, and merit entitle them to. 

7 he defign then of this Edlay, is to 
examine the ſeveral opinions concern- 
ing this matter, and the reaſoning uſed 
for their ſupport. To diſtinguiſh and 
ſeparate the cauſes which are natural and 
unavoidable, and their effects therefore 
irremediable; from thoſe which are the 
effects of artifice and management, and 
therefore curable by the prudent inter- 
poſition of Government. And, laſtly, 
to endeavour to point out the moſt pro- 
bable means of paving the way to re- 
dreſs at leaſt in ſome meaſure, the evil 
Scmplained of. 

Before' we proceed 'to the examina- 
tion of the opinion of others, it may not 
be amiſs to premiſe, that cheapneſs and 
dearneſs, are relative terms, and depend 
upon plenty and ſcarcity, as their certain 
and immediate cauſe. Indeed they are 
ſo cloſely connected, that one can hardly 
have an idea of plenty, but that of 
cheapneſs panes it; nor of ſcarcity 

| but 


1 
but the idea of dearneſs forces itſelf 
upon the mind. From hence it clearly 
follows, that, whatever acts as a means 
to render proviſions plenty, has an in- 
fallible tendency to render them cheap; 
and whatever meaſures renders them 


ſcarce, moſt certainly enhances their price 


and renders them dear. The firſt muſt 


be conſidered as a meaſure operating 


for the good of ſociety, and the latter 
as being productive of that diſtreſs and 
miſery, which' conſtantly attend 'on ſcar- 
city and want. 


Theſe conſiderations furniſh an in- 
fallible rule by which to judge properly 
of the merit of any meaſure propoſed ; 


for the attainment of ſo valuable a pur- 


poſe. If its operations enſure plenty, 
its goodneſs cannot be doubted ; but if 


ſcarcity, it ſhould be carefully * 
as the bane of human felicity. 


In purſuance of my propoſal, let me 
now proceed to examine the opinion of 
others, on this important buſineſs. The 


firſt performance I ſhall take into con- 
ſideration, 
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ſideration, is, A Letter to a Member 
of Parliament on the preſent tigh | 
&* Price. of Proviſions,” I do not begin 
with this, becauſe in my own opinion 
it is the moſt worthy; but in deference 
to the opinion of Gentlemen, who by 
1 are the monthly arbiters of 
literary merit, who ſpeak of it, as con- 
taining uſeful and pertinent hints on 
ſo important a ſubject, and call it a 
< ſenſible tract, which contains ſeveral 
ee new thoughts, which merit the moſt 
&« ſerious conſideration, and that the 
te ſcheme he offers ſo far as they have 
* had leiſure to confider it, appears to be 
very rational and practicable 


4 * 
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Doubtleſs the book muſt have merit, 
or they could not have perceived it; 
I therefore lament my dulneſs in not 
being able to. diſcover the leaſt part of 
it, I am perſuaded however much is due 
to their generoſity, I therefore am led 
to hope; that this well meant eſſay will 
meet with ſome degree of candour when 
hereafter they may favour it with a 
friendly. amination. 


But | 
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But to the taſk. I paſs over the firſt ſix 
15348 as containing little to our purpoſe, 
and begin with p. 7. where ſpeaking of 
the ee of the high prices of eorn and 
other proviſions, which ariſe out of the 
circumſtances of the times. The firſt 


cauſe he alledges is, The increaſe of 


« monied, property among us. This 


* cauſe, tho' it muſt be conſidered as 


« an increaſe of national ſtrength, is 
« certainly productive of internal partial 

« poverty for a ſeaſon: Becauſe it ne- 
« ceflarily occafions a proportionable 95 


6 ; creaſe of the LE Bt value of money.” 


This appears to me to be ſtrange kind 
of reaſoning for a ſenſible writer. It ſeems 
to be ſaying, the more a nation increaſes 
in ſtrength (by which is meant riches) 
the greater is its poverty; a glaring con- 


| tradition ! But what is meant by monied 


property ? If ſpecie or caſh, I am afraid 
the increaſe he mentions is no more 
than a golden dream. Perhaps a time 


cannot be mentioned within theſe forty 
years, when twas at a lower ebb. But 


3 the increaſe of monied pro- 
perty 


i 8 11 


1 perty to be as great as the author pleaſes, 3 

1 by what balance does he aſcertain the 
| proportionable decreaſe of the ſpecific | 
þ value of money? ſhould: he make pro- 
1 viſions, or the neceſſaries of life the 
1 meaſure, or balance to aſcertain the 4 
|| | - ſpecific value of money; as money is 
ill -uſed to eſtimate the value of them; the 
1 ſpecific value of money would fluctuate Þ 
fi as much as the price of proviſions, and 
l the labour of man would at leaſt be 


as correct a method to aſcertain the 
ſpecific value of money, as proviſions of 
any kind; which would totally prevent 
- the internal partial poverty apprehended 
by the author. F 
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The truth is, there is a near con- 
nection or alliance between monied pro- 
perty and land. No conſiderable altera- 
tion can happen to the firſt, but the 

latter is affected thereby. An increaſe 

of money reduces its intereſt, and raiſes 

the value of land. A decreaſe of money 
produces effects preciſely the - reverſe. 

But this is by no means the caſe in re- 

ſpect to proviſions, any farther, than 
an 
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In increaſe of money may be the means 
q f promoting luxury, and thereby of 
Increafing confumption, and making 
= nem proportionably ſcarcer. But that 

e 

Foould plainly be the effect of ſcarcity, 
Ind not of the decreaſe of the ſpecific 
Falue of money. According to the rule 
Pefore eſtabliſhed, cheapneſs and dearneſs 
Ire produced by plenty and ſcarcity, and 
Wheſe depend upon the proportion, the 
Wuantity of the commodity bears to the 
Nemand there is for ſuch commodity. 
f If the market is over ſtocked, and the 
Wemand is not ſufficient to take off the 
Auantity, the price muſt neceſſarily be 
Yow, be the ſtate of monied property 
Brhat you pleaſe ; and vice verſa, if the 
femand greatly exceeds the quantity, 
; zo art or management, or circumſtance 
f monied property can keep down the 
4 rice, 


The ſecond cauſe aſſigned appears to 
e as Contrary to reaſon and experience 
as the firſt, Plenty of money does not 
ö conſtrain manufacturers to give low 
wages to the labourers they employ.” 

| 8 Neither 
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Neither are low wages the cauſe of the 
0 debaſement of the ſtaple and work- 
* manſhip, and depreciation at foreign} 1 
« markets.” For our moſt potent rivals in 
trade, do not pay a third, in ſome- good 
not above a ſixth for manufacturing 
that we do; tho' proviſions are full as 
dear there as here. Beſides, tis quite 
a miſtake to ſuppoſe our manufac- 
tures are debaſed, and the eg 
ſlighted when prices are low, and pro 
viſions high. Neceſſity effects chen, 
what reaſon, duty, and intereſt pleads 
for in vain, when trade is briſk, goods 
in demand and wages advanced; eſpe- 
cially if proviſions happen to be cheap. 
The workman then commences maſter, 4 
and muſt be ſuffered to act as his vi- 
cious caprice directs, or the manufacturer 
may do the whole of the buſineſs himſelf. 
Aſk any manufacturer in Lancaſhire, , 
whether his manufactures are more per- 4 
fectly made, when he is forced to ad- 
vance the workman's wages beyond þ 
what is reaſonable, or he can afford; 
or when the ſlackneſs of trade requires he 
| ſhould lower their wages to enable him to 
manu- 


* 
- 
\ 
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6 manufacture at all. He will tell you, 


goods made at ſuch times are not only 


1 cheaper, but better in quality by ten 
'S per cent. at leaſt. And this I have been 


an n eye witneſs to more than once. 


That Wige manufacture their 
goods at far leſs expence than the Eng- 
liſh is a melancholy truth; but not 
becauſe money is plentier here than it 
is there; nor becauſe proviſions are 
cheaper there than they are here. The 
cauſe is the different manners of the 
people. A Frenchman would be as well 
content with a piece of bread and an 
onion, or half a ſprat, and a draft of 
water or poor cyder, as an Engliſaman 
would with the ſame quantity of much 


finer bread, and a pound or two of beef, 


or half a ſhoulder of mutton, and a pot 
or two of porter. A nation whoſe 
miſerable police ſuffers the labouring part 
of its people to wallow in idleneſs and 
drunkenneſs, muſt never expect to cope 
in trade with a people, where care, dili- 
gence, and the moſt perſevering frugality 
is rendered abſolutely neceſſary. Perhaps 
C 2 there 
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honeſt, the induſtrious poor have not 


up, 1 


labouring . working manufacturers 
of Er ngland, and whoſe families ate fo 
truly miſerable. Not through low wages, 
not through dearneſs of proviſions ; but 
from ſpending two thirds: of their time 
in an alehouſe, never working but when 
compelled by abſolute neceſſity. Wages 
and proviſions are both much tao often 
out of the queſtion; there are thouſands 


of inſtances of workmen's being able 


to get from 20 to 5o ſhillings a week, 
whoſe ſelves and families are the moſt 
deplarable objects of poverty and diſtreſs, 


one can poſſibly conceive. A tolera- 


tian of this ſort, carries with it an idea 
of reproach upon the government where 


it is permitted to exiſt; and this is an 
evil, upon the removal of which na- 


tional proſperity, and the happineſs of 
the populace abſglutely depend. 1 


Let me be es I mould be 
very ſorry to be thought to wiſh any 
kind of hardſhip to the poor. The 


there is not in the world ſo diſſolute. J 
idle, and drunken a ſet of men, as the 
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2 more hearty fincere well wiſher than 


| 3 myſelf. . But to permit them to eXCer+ 
ciſe the moſt unbounded licentiouſneſs, 
argues neither more wiſdom or kindneſs 
in government, than twould in a parent 
to indulge a froward child with the 


amuſement of edge tools, wherewith to 


$ deſtroy himſelf. But let us return to 
& our author, who 


In the next place obſerves, ** that the 
&« manufacturers of corn for home con- 


' «« ſumption, eſpecially the two great 
branches (brewery and diſtillery) are 


© influenced in like manner For if the 


.* prices of grain be enormous, malſter, 


e brewer, and diſtiller are alike diſcou- 
*« raged; and it may reaſonably be 
« feared, that the manufactures will be 
* debaſed, conſumption leſſened, and 
“% government ſuffer by loſs of reve- 


3 s nue.“ 


Strange indeed! that ſo many evils 


4 | ſhould follow an increaſe of money. A 


circumſtance which has always been 
deemed the ſureſt mark of national pro- 
1 ſperity, 
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ſperity, and the * of individuals. 
However, it muſt be allowed to be a 
new, thought, and if juſtly founded, 7 
merit the moſt ſerious conſideration; ; but 
Tam ſo dull, .that I cannot diſcover it 
to be either an uſeful or pertinent hint, 
or the leaſt mark of a /er/ible writer. x 

But ſhould an increaſe of money. raiſe 
the prices of grain to an enormous 
height, and diſcourage the buſineſs of the 
malſter, brewer and diſtiller, as the au- 
thor aſſerts, why, ſhould It be feared | J 
that the manufactures will be debaſed, 
conſumption lefſened, and government 
ſuffer by loſs of revenue? I would beg 
leave. to aſk the author a queſtion, if 
what he fears ſhould happen, would the 
community be gainers, or looſers there- 
by * Should gin drinking, drunkenneſs, 
480 ſloth and, idleneſs be reſtrained, and 
the conſumption of ſpirits and ſtrong 
beer be thereby leſſened; and ſhould 
ſabriety, frugality and .induſtry take 
place; would theſe be conſequences that 
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need to be feared; or ſuch as in which 
the community would have great cauſe 


to rejoice? As to the loſs of revenue it 


deſerves not to be named. I hope no 
good, I am ſure no wiſe man ever 
wiſhed to ſupport the ſtate at the ex- 
pence. of the health, virtue and happi- 
neſs of its people. A ſpecies of policy 
truly Mandevillian, calculated only for 
the infernal regions. But I aver the 
revenue need not ſuffer thereby, for what 
it might be deficient in thoſe branches, 
might be amply made good by others, 
and the people beyond compariſon better 
able to bear them. 


I deny, that by the increaſe of money, 
the price of every article of family expence 
is unavoidably enhanced ; but I allow, 
every attempt to reduce the prices to fuch 
as were known twenty or thirty years 
ago, would be vain and futile, but for 
reaſons very different from the authors. 
It would be like attempting to demoliſh 
or pull down a houſe, which had never 
been built, a fooliſh attempt indeed l 
for upon examination I find, that thirty 


years 


1 26 J 


years ago, ſay in the years 1740 and 
1741, the average price of bread corn 
was as high, as the higheſt price it has 
been at any hour of this dear time. In 
the years 1752 and 1753 twas nearly 
the fame, and i in the years 1756, 57 and 
58, the average price was conſiderably 
higher, than the higheſt price has been 
now. | 


But what follows is very extraordi- 

nary, p. 9. Nor can any meaſure be 
« deviſed for ſtopping the progreſs of 
« dearneſs, I do not ſay ſcarcity (for 
cc this cauſe alone will occafion dearth, 
« without the aid of ſcarcity) except 
f total fuppreflion of every branch of 
* foreign commerce, where the balance 
is in favour of Great Britain —an 
„idea which ſurely cannot find harbour 
in the breaſt of any man.” Such is 
the malignant power of an increaſe of 
money in this gentleman's opinion, that 
nothing can ſtop the progreſs of dear- 
neſe, nay this cauſe alone will occaſion 
dearth, without the aid of ſcarcity. But 
what is all this but a heap of contra- 

dictions, 


r 


1 n 

4 Fictions, T had alnioft faid nonſenſe ? 
| an any wan form an idea of dearth; 
in the midſt of plenty? And are not 


1 e ideas of dearth and Seardity' neceſſa- 


q Lg connected? I can as eaſily conceive 


0 dy without extenſion, Or figufe, as 1 : 
1 an dearth without ſcarcity: The amount 


hen of his reafoning here, is as follows. 


Foreign commerce; where the balance is 


42 


n favour of Great Britain is the ſource 


f an increaſe of money. An mereaſe 
F Sf money without the aid of ſcarcity 


vill occaſion dearth, and 'nothin#'tan 
ſtop it, except a total ſuppreſſion: of 


very branch of ſuch foreign commerce. 
An idea which ſurely eannot find 


F harbor in the breaſt of any man.” 
j To ſuppreſs a trade; the balance of which 
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s in our favour, and attended with 


an increaſe of money, would be juſtly 


| deemed' the effect of extreme folly or 
madneſs in any one who is not maſter 


Jof the ſecret here found out, viz. that 


an increaſe of money is the inevitable 


cauſe of dearneſs and dearth, the greateſt 


k 


calamity that can poſſibly befall a people. 
Bud the /en/ible author having made this' 
D diſcoveryy 
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ſerve 
auen the idea of ſuppreſſing uch this, 
a trade will ſurely. be properly harboured the 
in his breaſt, though it ſhould be de- per 
nied a place in the breaſt of every other W11in 
man, For how deſireable ſoever an as * 
J of money may be to mankind abr 
in general, a man who is perſuaded dou 
that dearth unavoidably accompanies thii 
it, would very conſiſtently take care in 
to avoid it, and tip means which pro- un 
duces it. . rec 


. 8 4 0. = ore 
But a author has other ſchemes in be 
contemplation. * Senſible and practi- the 


e cable remedies and expedients which for 
« will ſo comport with our commercial ¶ of 
« intereſt, as at once to ſupport the | de- 
et landed intereft by enabling farmers, | bo 
* labourers, manufacturers and mer- k an 
* chants to accommodate themſelves to | th 
« the times, ſince the times will not bend 
e to their convenience.“ 1 
To redreſs the clamours and complaints Cr 
of the people, the author propoſes by dit 


parliamentary interpoſition to eſtabliſh ' 
a madus of bounty on exportation to 


; encous 
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encourage the growth of corn, and pres 
ſerve mediocrity of prices. In order to 
ſuch this, he propoſes, to abrogate entirely 
ured the preſent fixed bounty of five ſhillings 
de- q per quarter on exportation, and to eſta- 
ther bliſh another modus, which is to operate 
"ANY as a counterpoize to the prices. The 
Kind abrogating the preſent bounty is un- 
ded doubtedly a proper meaſure; which I 
nies think has been fully and clearly proved 
care in ſeveral pamphlets not long fince pub- 
ro- liſhed. * But the eſtabliſhing the modus 
recommended in its room, would be 
greatly increaſing the evil; and a coun- 
terpoize to nothing but a foreign trade, 
the balance of which is in our favour; 
for let the increaſe of money by means 
of ſuch trade be what you pleaſe, the 
decreaſe by means of ſuch a modus of 
bounty would probably ſwallow up and 
annihilate it. Such a modus would ſtarve 
the labourer, impoveriſh the manufac- 
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Thoughts upon ſeveral Interefling Subjects, 
Crowder, A Defence of ditto in Anſwer to Young, 
ditta. | 
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the farmer, and the land owner, neither 


improvements of his art, and the ſur- 4 


not probable opinions, but facts, capa- Þ 


ble of the cleareſt and fulleſt demon- 


"$0 1 
cm and en the W uſeleſz, 
Nobody could be adyantaged by it but 


of whom ſtand in need of it; the firſt J 
has been enriched by the modern great 


prizing advance in the price of all kinds ö 
of produce, and the land owner begins to 
ſhare the advantages in the very con- 
ſiderable advance of rent. Theſe are 


ſtration. 


The new modus propoſed is, when 
wheat is under 3os. per quarter to allow | 
a bounty of 85. per quarter; from 3os, | 
to 325. bs; from 32s. to 36s. 45; from | 
26s. to 406. 25; from 405. to 44s. no 
bounty; when above 445. no exportation; 
at or above 48s. free i importation., f 


Such a modus as this EE once eſta- 
bliſhed, would ſubject us to all the diſtreſs * 
and muilery,$.*tis poſſible for ſcarcity, 2 
want, and dearth to inflict. Tis aſto- 
piſhing ſuch a modus ſhould be recom- 
mended 
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mended" to the public; as a means te 
redreſs the clamours and complaints of 


the people, occaſioned by the dearneſs of 
proviſions, at a time, when almoſt all 
Europe have felt the deepeſt miſeries 
of dearth and famine; from the effects 


of which, they are not yet recovered; 


at a time, that the Legiſlature foreſaw 
approaching danger, and wiſely ſuſpend- 
ed the bounty, tho' corn was then at 
four ſhillings per buſhel, and at a time, 
when it muſt be clear to all the world, 
that the prudent meaſure of diſcontinu- 
ing the bounty, when even at that mo- 


derate price, preſerved us from the 


miſerable fate which befell our neigh- 
bours, and preſerved*the lives of thou- 
ſands of our people who otherwiſe muſt 
have periſhed for want of bread. 


But in order to examine this buſineſs 
thoroughly, let us ſuppoſe the next har- 
veſt to be a plentiful one, and that in 
conſequence thereof the price of wheat 
is reduced to 24s. per quarter. If the 
modus recommended ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed, the bounty then would amount 

ta 


— 
— 


22 


to £ 33. per c cent. upon the 3 and 
therefore a foreigner might purchaſe 


three quarters of Engliſh wheat for the 
ſame money, that a native muſt give for 
two for home conſumption, and conſe- 
quently a manufacturer in France, might 


buy three .pounds of bread made of | 
Engliſh wheat, for the ſame money þ 


nearly, as a manufacturer in England 
muſt pay for two; and confequently, as 
bread is almoſt the whole ſupport of a 
French manufacturer, which ſtands him 
in any thing, he can afford from this 
fingle circumſtance to work for half 
the wages an Engliſh manufacturer can 
do. A circumſtance one would ima- 
gine, the bare mention of which, would 
for ever damn a modus ſo palpably 
ruinous to a manufacturing nation. 


But this circumſtance, ruinous as it 
is to our foreign trade, is far from being 
the greateſt evil ſuch a modus would 
bring upon us. Twould put it in the 
power of neighbouring nations to make 

us dependent on them for our daily 


3 If views of enmity did not lead 
5 them 
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them to diſtreſs us upon principles of 
policy; commercial views in point of 
intereſt could not ſuffer an opportu- 
nity to eſcape, which muſt be attended 
with immenſe advantages beſtowed upon 
them by our folly, and at our ſole 
expence. 


To explain this, let us ſuppoſe as 
before, that the price of wheat is only 
245. per quarter, that our neighbours 
are thereby tempted to buy of us, to 
the amount of three millions ſterling; 
that the next harveſt proves alſo a very 
plentiful one; that however by means 
of the very large exports the preceding 
year, wheat is advanced to 3os. per 
quarter; foreign cuſtomers notwith- 
ſtanding purchaſe again to the amount 
of a ſecond three millions. Here would 
be fix millions received for corn ex- 
ported, which is a very large ſum, and 
ſuppoſed by many to be a very, clear 
proof of the propriety and utility of the 
modus, to which the bringing ſo much 
money into the Kingdom is wholly af- 
eribed. The whole amount of the ex- 

ports 


we 


= f 
ports is ſix millions, the beiden on tlie 
ſame is two millions, which being de- 
ducted, leaves a balance of four millions, 
which is the ſum England receives for 
fix millions wörtk of corn. Let us ſup- 
poſe the next; or the third year to be 
a very unſeaſonable one, and not to 
produce half the quantity neceſſary for |} 
the year's conſumption. The ſtock on 
hand muſt be very low on account of 
the large exports the two preceding 
years. This would infallibly advance 
the price to at leaſt double; the ports 
would then be opened, and free im- 
portation permitted. England then muſt 
pay the eurrent price, and be glad to 
get it ſo. Let us fuppoſe then the 
ſame quantity is imported, and at double 
the price, the elear loſs to the nation 
then in the two years exports, would be 
juſt eight millions. It cannot be a 
queſtion with any man in his ſenſes, 
whether any meaſure for carrying on ſo 
ruinous a trade can be a proper one; nor 
can it be a queſtion if the caſe as here 
ſtated be a poſſible one, for that is ſelf- 


evident. The only queſtion is, whether 
| it 


7 | 2 5 f 
3 dee eaſe? ta which I ans 
ſwer in the affirmative, and upon the 
4 ſureſt grounds. What in the common 
and uſual courſe of things has often hap+ 
pened, *tis exceedingly probable” will, 
and morally certain may happen again. 
Whoever will be at the pains to exa- 
mine the hiſtory of the corn trade, from 
tte commencement of the bounty to the 
preſent time, will find it has been no 
very unuſual thing, for the price of corn 
at ſome times, to be double what it has 
been at others; and that at no great 
diſtance of time, often a few years only 
intervening. For inſtance, in or about 
the year 1755, England bought the ſame 
corn, or corn of no better quality it ſold 
but twelve months before, at an ad- 
vanced price of £{ 85. per cent. and 
the ſame corn it fold but eighteen 
months before at { 100 per cent. beſides 
the loſs of bounty, amounting together 
to. { 120. or J 130. per cent. A cir- 
cumſtance ſo ſcandalous to the policy, 
and ſo injurious to the intereſt of the 


nation, ſhould be ever before the eyes 


of the adyocates of the bounty.* What- 


* Se p. 48. of a Defence of Thoughts upon ſe- 
veral Intereſting SubjeAs, Crowder. 


ever 


of ä a bounty at firſt; it has not 
only long ſince ceaſed ta be any, but | 4 
has been a moſt injurious meaſure, d ; 
an immenſe loſs to the nation. I am 
ſatisfed- to the amount of one half wind 4 
value of all the corn that has been 
exported. Tis therefore incredibly a- 
maing, that ſo many men of good ſenſe, 
(ſelf-intereſt apart) ſhould not be able 
to ſee the ruinous effects which attend 
it; which are as clear as demonſtration 
can make apy thing. 


Corn of all ſorts, but Ferdi 
wheat, is the moſt improper article in 
the world to give a bounty upon. If 
any is worthy of being named with it, 
it is wool; but even that is not equal 
to wheat; though ſhould a bounty be 
given on the exportation of wool, I am 
Prey there js not a man in England, 

ut would proclaim it a moſt execrable 
meaſure; as indeed it would, but not 
ſo much ſo as wheat. 


Wheat is the ſtaple article of our 
ſubliſtence, the article upon which the 
very 


ur 
he 
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F | ry being of our whole people depend. 
J In article which is in univerſal demand, 


very plentiful and cheap in proſperous 


Years; yet not ſo, but all Europe ſe- 
rely feel the want of it at particular 
mes, and thoſe at no very great diſtance 


om each other. An article that may 


e kept many years without the leaſt 
jury to it, and therefore, tho the price 
Pay continue low ſeveral years, a time 


ill ſoon come which will amply re- 
ard the keeper .for rent, intereſt of 
oney, and patience. A redundancy 
erefore is never to be feared ; but 


Wl ways to be defired ; for the hiſtory of 


Il former times clearly ſhew, that once 
three or four years, often the next 
ear, from the badneſs of ſeaſons, or ſome 
nforeſeen cauſe, the demand either for 
t home or abroad has been. ſo much 
creaſed, as to have taken off the whole 
our ſurplus corn without the aid of 
bounty, and at a great advance of 


price. From theſe obſervations it clearly 
Follows, that all the money paid for 
FÞounty, which of late years has amount- 
ed to from two to three hundred thou- 
and pounds per annum, has moſt im- 


E 2 politicly 


a). 


politicly been taken out off the pobkets 
of natives and given to foreigners, be- 
fides ſelling a moſt effential article on 
the very loweſt terms, which often 
might have been ſold at double the 
money. Beſides putting it in the power 
of our rivals in trade to manufacture 
goods cheaper, and conſequently to un- 
derſell us in every market we go to. 
Beſides rendring ourſelves dependent on 
them ſor the firſt and moſt neceſſary 
article of life, which a ſtrange miſtaken 
policy had haſtened our parting with, 
at the expence of from L 20. to 1 30. 
per cent. on the value. 


3 


The a reaſon which deſerves the 
leaſt notice that I ever heard aſſigned by 
the advocates for a bounty, is, that it 
incourages the farmer to ſow more wheat 
than he otherwiſe would do; which 
increaſes the quantity, and reduces the 
price below what it otherwiſe would 
be, notwithſtanding the great quanti- 


ties which have been exported. But 
this is a concluſion drawn by the advo- 
cates of bounty from a cauſe, which 


they 


„ 

they- think muſt produce ſuch an effect; 
and not from experience and matter 
of fact. My acquaintance with farmers 
in, different parts, is of long ſtanding; 
and my obſervation and experience di- 


rectly contradict the above concluſion, 
Indeed it is exceedingly abſurd to fup- 
poſe, that farmers in general would not 


- endeavour to make the moſt of the 


eſtates they rent, whether there be, or 
be not a bounty; and 1 believe nine 
out of ten of them, take the nation 
through, neither know or care when 
the bounty takes place, and when not. 
A good farmer ever follows that round 
of crops, which his reaſon, experience, 


or. both have taught him is beſt ſuited 


to the nature, condition, and circum- 
ſtance of his lands; and thoſe who have 
leſs judgment, and ſkill, are as inflexibly 


attached to the cuſtomary practice of the 


country, which is deemed infallibly the 
beſt;becauſe practiſed by their fathers and 
grandfathers with ſucceſs. If at any 
time any of them are prevailed upon to 
depart from the uſual courſe of cropping 
their lands, as ſuppoſe when wheat ſells 
tor 
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for 6s. or 98. a buſhel, they may be 
tempted to plant a field with wheat 
inſtead of ſome other grain, which how- 
ever ſeldom anſwers expectation, when 
not well . ſuited to it. But to ſuppoſe 
farmers in general plant more wheat, 
becauſe there is a bounty to encourage 
exportation, unleſs you take into the 
ſuppoſition that exportation greatly en- 
hances the price, is an abſurd ſuppoſi- 
tion, founded merely in imagnation, be- 
ing repugnant to the conſtant uſage, and 
practice of farmers, 


7 


I have ſaid there is not in the world 
an article ſo improper as wheat, to 
encourage the exportation of; not even 
excepting wool. The latter would ut- 
terly deſtroy our foreign trade, in the 
manufactures made of that important 
article, and denote a folly of the firſt 
magnitude; but the former ſtrikes at 
the very ſupport and means of exiſtence. 
When a nation has diveſted itſelf of ſo 
valuable, ſo eſſential a treaſure; tis not 
for it to ſay, we will raiſe ſtill a greater 
abundance; we may as well pretend 


to 
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to govern the elements, as. command a 
crop; the beſt concerted means, and 
moſt ſanguine expectations, too frequent- 
ly end in ſorrowful diſappointment and 
diſtreſs. But were two millions to be 
given in bounties to procure the ex- 
portation of ſix millions of manufactures, 
made from materials of our own growth, 
here would be a real acquiſition of na- 
tional wealth to the amount of four 
millions, not a ſhilling of which need 
be parted with again, unleſs extraya- 
gance and folly made it neceſſary. But 
ſhould the ſame ſum be received for 
wheat exported; the nation nuſt not 
only give that ſum back again for the 
ſame quantity, but ten times that ſum 
if neceſſity required it; for no man 
would ſtarve with a guinea in his pocket, 


whilſt a guinea would purchaſe a pound 
of bread. 


Let any one attend to the hiſlory of 
the corn trade from the time the bounty 
took place, and he will readily perceive 
there has been a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
plenty and ſcarcity, cheapneſs and dear- 

nels ; 
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neſs; that the larger r the quanfity ex- 
ported, the higher the advance of price 


in three or four years, and ſometimes 


much ſooner; that ſoon 1 ex- 
ports, the ſame corn might 'have been 
fold at a much higher price without 
any bounty; that to prevent the ſcarcity 
occafioned by the bounty from increaſing 
upon us, the legiſlature has at ſuch times 
judged it proper to prohibit all expor- 

tation, even without a bounty; and that 
not being always found ſufficient, it 
has been obliged to open the ports, and 
permit importation, duty free; which 
has been done with a loſs of from 126 
to £ 150 per cent. Is it not then 
truly amazing, that a meaſure 'which 
plainly turns plenty, one of the greateſt 
bleſſings we know, into ſcarcity, and 


want, one of tke greateſt curſes ; ſhould 


have ſo much as a ſingle advocate to 
recommend it? While the preſent boun- 
ty ſubſiſts ; a plentiful. corn harveſt here 
is a bleſſing to our neighbours; but a 
eurſe upon ourſelves. Should the pro- 
poſed modus of 8s. per quarter bounty 
take place, both the one, and the other 
would 
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"i 5 ſhould. FOR bleſt with ſe- 
veral propitious ſeafong;,and corn tharęby 
rendered very cheap, and it ſhould be 
apprehended ee 4, do, ſomething 
to encourage planting, more corn pnder 
ſuch circumſtance, . than which nothing 
can be more repugnant to reaſon, and 
experience, inſtepl of, paying annually 
zoo, ooo bounty at.the edn 2 8 
or 4 million at the mode now 
prong ſed; let government beſtoy,, half 

million. annually tc be be PR 
the purchaſe of corn while it continues 
cheap, to be laid up, till the 1 
vances to 45: 64, or, . pet buſhel ; and 
then fold out for conſumption ; . that 
would ſupply a ſufficiency at a medium 


price, and at the ſame, time that it 
provided ſo comfortably | fr the people, 
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it would provide a fund, ſufficient to 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe in all future 
times, without any freſh. advance or 
future expence to government. We then 
fhould always have a ſtock in hand, 

ſufficient 


1 1 

ſufficient to ſecure us from the fad feds. 

of ſcarcity; and-to ſupply the neceſſities 

of our neighbours, whenever prices ren- | 
dered ſuch a. trade inviting. Such a 

meaſure would not only be' a ſaving t to 

the nation of the vaſt ſums of money 


uſually paid in bounties, and a di- 
couragement to thoſe who oppoſe i: us in 
trade ; but would enable us to receive 
as much money we uſed to do, and for 
dog one e half the ym x 3 95 
Prbn corn; the. author proceeds 0 
the means of encouraging the produce, 
and what he calls the elevation. of cat- 
tle, ſheep, and the ſmaller articles of f 
ſuſtentation; as pigs, geeſe, poultry, 
&c. Theſe ſmaller articles having been 
greatly diſcouraged (he ſays, p. 15.) by 
two ſorts of improvement lately become 
very much in vogue among us; viz. the 
conſolidating ſmall farms into great ones, 
and incloſing commons. Why he in- 
cludes pigs and butter among the ſmall 
articles I cannot apprehend, nor why 
he, ſuppoſes the produce of them more 


particularly proper to ſinall farms, is, I 
1 think, 


it 526 31 
egen unaccountable. Small farms 
may BOY duce { ola a e of either 
for the We ſe o X d perhaps 
a Hitt e 6 hg ;. 8 e farm, may 
p elevate, as he. calls i it, two or three pigs 
a year; but they muſt 1 middling farms 
at leaſt, which do any thing conſiderable 
towards ſupplying. markets with either, 
However, it muſt be allowed the i uniting 
ſmall farms, and, of. them making large 
ones-is a moſt. pernicious: practice, at- 
tended with many evils greatly detri- 
mental to the public; and I am per- 
ſuaded eventually fo t. to the e get ent emen 
who A6 the o of ſuch, eſtate 8 Of 
which' ſome of them k gin to be fen 
fible. T know "one 5 at "this time 
- building A farh- Hauſe dn | the fame 

pot "where his father : a 72 years fi fince 
5 1a very good one "down. to unite 
the Hands to macher farm.” An d knew 
another in Hlampffüre, who let an eſtate 
for 4 300. per avribll „Upon w nen = 

farmer failed ; he Has finee divid 
into tliree farms, and now lete ide 
for „ 500. per annum. And they y all 
three get moncy PD, tem, Ad 
know 
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ment for himſelf end his . 


. 3 1 
know: ſome divifions are ng making in 


Dorſetſhire, and I am not without hope 
that many Ss will follow the ex- 


ample. It has of. late years been faſhion- 


Ahle to: decry ſmall farms ; but there are 
few. farms let for 100 per annum, 
which if properly divided. into ten or 
fifteen . would not as, readily. let, for 
£7 500. People are much divided in 
opinion with reſpect. to what. may pro- 
perly be called a ſmall farm; but I 
lay it down. for a certain rule, that no 


farm is ſo ſmall as to be unprofitable, 


either to the farmer or the community, 
if tis large enough to find full "——_ 


+ ig # 


When a large 3 is. givided: into 
ſmall farms, every part of it is in a 
ſtate of improvement. Each farmer 
living upon the ſpot, is daily making 


manure; which may be , conveniently 


beſtowed on any part of his farm; but 


it is not ſo in a very large farm; ſome 


of the lands are neceſſarily too remote 
to be manured, but at too heavy an 
expence; the whole of the manure is 

therefore 
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1 
therefore beſtowed on the lands that lay 
contiguous to, or near the yard, and by 
far the greater part continues a mere 
ſheep walk, or moor for depaſturing 


cattle in the ſummer months. The far- ; 


mer has it for next to nothing, it 
therefore is neither fox his intereſt, nor 
convenience to PR to improve it. 


, 
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But the uniting finall farts bun 4 
moſt pernicious effect on the commu- 


nity, as it depopulates the country 
by driving out of it the moſt valuable 
part of its inhabitants; and forcing 
them to ſeek their bread in inglorious 
ſervitude; which too frequently leads 
to their ruin. It deprives the public 
of that rank of its uſeful members, 


the neceſſarics of life ; theſe ate the firſt 

which come to\ market ; their narrow 
circumſtances will not permit them to 
lay by in hopes of an advance of price. 
Harveſt is no ſooner ended, than they 
ſet to thraſhing, 'and to market; and 
thus they continue to do, till their 
little ſtock is'exhauſted "Whereas the 

4 ww. KS vs man 


which bring them ſeaſonable ſupplies of 
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11 
man who mqͤnopolizes the land, will 
as far as:'tis in his power monopolize 


its produce too, to the great detriment 


of ſocicty:s (Tis true is avatice is often 
too hardeifort his prudenee, he falls iii 
his own" ſnare, ande id puniſhecd with 
diſappointmentand loſs; but this makes 
no amends to the abuſed public, from 
whom he has unrighteouſlywithheld what 
would have been highly uſeful to them, 
and profitable to himſelf. But having 


had occaſen to treat this ſubject more 


fully n Place E forbear. . | dh 
„ Seien 50 dug 8d o yiiiig 


The amtbebcleadscus: next. to ſpeak 
of incloſures; theſe he thinks may be 
uſeful- in future, but iocehſions ſcarcity 
rather at ꝓreſent. His reaſoning on 
this ſubject ſeems to me very deficient. 
The proprietors converting paſturage to 
tillage, or tillage to paſturage, cannot 
be any diſadvantage to the public, for 
whatever conduces to the intereſt of the 
firſt / muſt ultimately to the latter; and 
if they ſhould refuſe to fred their theep, 
or ſuckle their lambs on the lands they 
have lately incloſed (and converted from 


tillage 
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tillage to paſlure) ul che ledges bare 
grown out of theqray ofithe icattle; they 
can furely conftinge then in tillage to 
as great advantagr: at leaſt, as they did 
before | they ere inc leid z how. then 
could the neighbourhood ſuffer; but 
is ſtrange any one could think: of con- 
nerting of uthem 40 a:ufe he could: not 
put them oi for.ſome Years to. come. mY 
: oi 1092) yiduue riod overt flow 
aaleachuſt be allowed the balue of land 
iogreatly. incraaſed by beinglincloſed; 


which cam-vuly! Bein proportion to its 
utility to the public; or rather, the 


vatud oft land cannot be /advdtxed: tolthe 
ener, bub the public ib ꝛultũmately 
fhare- the advantages. Inaloſngl and 
tbergfore :muſt:ibe allowed he er 
great improvement;/in which:the/public 
39 much congerined. :: Thore are however 
many weighty/obje@1ons th it, and: many 
inſtances where the poor inhabitants ho 

hall a fight, have» been great ſufferers. 
But that is by no means owing to in- 
cloſing as ſuch; but to the impolitic 


at leaſt, if not unjuſt mode of doing it. 
There are inſtances where the expences 
0 815 | attending 
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attending incloſing has been ſo high, as 
to render it impracticable for the poorer 
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inhabitants to pay their quota of the ; 

4 expence, they have therefore loſt their 9 
n care, or ſold it for a mere trifle; and 1 
che better fort; have owned, they could 1 
„ bare purchaſed the fee ſimple of as |: 
* much land of equal goodneſs for leſs ; | 
„ money. The poor inhabitants of ſuch [ 
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* places, do not then complain of incloſing, 
d And object to it without reaſon; they 
31 |} ve ſtript of their conſtitutional dues, 
+ il without an equivalent, often without 
FR the leaſt conſideration, One would ; ima- 
e gine the legiſlature would want no mo- 
tiye to induce: them, to countenance and 
promote any meaſute aſter being con- 
vinerd of its public utility. All works 
that reſpect the good; of the public, 
ſhould he executed without fee, reward 
or expence, and not be defeated by the 
fees and extravagant expences of Com- 
miſſioners, &c.—If each of. ſuch Poor 
commoners had to their ſhare an acre 
or two of land at no expence, but that 
of inclofing ; which would be affected 
| by:1 their on labour; if it was but half 
G an 
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an acre, 'or even but a quarter of an 
acre, Ptwould be of vaſt uſe to them; 
as upon ſuch a ſmall ſpot an induftribus 
man at leiſure times mi zht raiſe roots, 
and vegetables ſufficient or his family, 
| beſides much to ſpare towards rearing 
a pig or two, and ſome poultry. Fhave 
known many poor -workmen i in villages, 
who would have given any thing for 
a few rods of ground for the purpoſes, 
who! could not be indulged at any rate. 
1 heaftily. with however, every 

villager and cottager had ſuch a fall 
pittance of land, as a quarter or half 
an acre annexed to his dwelling, twould 
be a great help towards. ſupporting his 
family, and an advantage to the public 
too. Put it in the power of ſuch peo- 
ple to raiſe pigs, geeſe, and poultry, 
and they will ſtand in need of no other 
encouragement, than the ready demand, 
and current price thoſe commodities will 


yield at the neareſt market. 1 
oe ne ove? 41501 02 e rams MN pub 
The author before he concludes, gives imp 

a caution not to preſs down the price viſa 

of proviſions too low, which appears ſcar 


to 


1431 
to be à piece of advice perfectly un- 


neceflary. Twould have been well 
however, if .this relates to any art, or 
management he is maſter of, that he 
had explained it to the public. There 
is no danger at preſent of preſſing them 
down too low, nor much hope of preſ- 
ſing them low enough to remedy the 


evils produced by a general ſcarcity. 1 


am afraid the root of the evil lies much 
deeper than is generally apprehended. 
Luxury is amazingly increaſed, with 
which conſumption keeps even pace; 
but it not being in the power of man to 


make produce equal thereto, ſcarcity is 


the inevitable conſequence, for which 
there is no poſſible remedy, without a 
general reformation in the manners of 
the people, and a thorough eſtabliſh- 
ment of a permanent rugality. But of 
this more —— Sh: | 


Mr. 8 who has obliged the 
public with his thoughts on this ſubject, 
imputes the preſent high price of pro- 
viſions to real ſcarcity, and thinks ſuch 
ſcarcity 1 is occaſioned by the unneceſſaty 
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ſhewidg the number of ſhvep and black 
cattle 255 at Smith-field/ market for the 
laſt forty years, from whence it appears, 


(a4 1 


Bted of horſes. In ſupport of thit 


opinion, he pteſents you with a table; 


that, 3 — the buildings in the me- 
tropolis, and the inhabitants have in- 
creaſed, no material increaſe has taken 


place in the conſumption of butcher's 
meat. If Mr. Moore can ſhew this to 
be demonſtratively certain, he will prove 


a fact of infinitely more conſequence to 


the happineſs of the community, than 


any thing he undertook: to prove. For 
if the number of inhabitants are greatly 
increaſed, (as doubtleſs they are) and 
the conſumption of butcher's meat is 


not increaſed in any degree of propor- 


tion thereto, this will amount to a proof, 
that luxury, in this very conſiderable 
article is upon the decline, and giving 
way to frugality; but I am much afraid 


this is a miſtake, and that the great 


ſource of ſcarcity and high prices; is the 
great increaſe of conſumption beyond 
a poſſibility of furniſhing adequate ſup- 
plies; and I am 1 by perſons whoſe 
occu- 


88 


the preſent ſtate of Smith- field market, 
that his table notwithſtanding his opi- 
nion of its being indiſputably authentic, 
is exceedingly defective, and very far 


ſhort of the real number of cattle an- 


nually ſold there. Let any man conſider 
the change of manners there has been 
within theſe forty years, and without 
table or calculation, he cannot help per- 
ceiving that the conſumption of butcher's 
meat muſt have been vaſtly increaſed, 
even without an increaſe of inhabitants, 
and that 'tis morally impoſlible it ſhould 


be other wile, a 4 


Whatever increaſes the conſumption 
of produce, .certainly enhances the price 
of proviſions : and therefore Mr. Moore 


is certainly right in part, that the keep- 
ing ſuch a vaſt number of uſeleſs horſes 


is one means of raiſing, and keeping 


up the price of proviſions ; and 'tis great 
pity, but the people who keep horſes 
merely for pleaſure were ſubje& to a 


tax, as an equivalent to the public for 


the injury it ſuſtained. His reaſoning 


about 


occupations lead to the knowledge 6f 
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1 6 
about the mode of ſupplying Smith- 
field with cattle, &c. and the probability 
or improbability of what gtaziers, dea- 
lers and jobbers would do,' or not do, 
is very little' to the purpoſe, All theſe 
together with the ſalemen and carcaſe 


butchers may be all very uſeful in their 


way, provided no artifice was made uſe 
of to produce an artificial ſcarcity. This 


Mr. Moore thinks impracticable ; but 
he either is not well informed concerning 
this buſineſs, or he purpoſely avoids 
coming to the point, by anſwering ob- 
jections of no weight, if ever made, and 


taking no notice of others, which are 
thought * 


9 I 4 
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'To ſet this matter in a clear light, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the term 
grazzers ſtands for two men, whoſe 
practice and employment are very dif- 
ferent. The firlt is properly a farming 


grazier, whoſe buſineſs is to rear or fat 
cattle fit for the market, and in this. 


ſenſe moſt. farmers are more or leſs ſo. 


The other , may be called a trading, or 
dealing grazier, ' whoſe buſineſs is to 


frequent 


1 47 J 
frequent fairs and markets, and buy up 
cattle in large quantities, or pick them 
up ät the farms of the farmer as he can 
meet with them. It is uſual for the firſt 
of theſe to employ x drover to drive their 
cattle to market, and /tis common for 
them to have five or ſix from one, 
three 6f four from another, and ſo on to 
the amount of from ten to twenty or 
thirty in a drove; theſe are brought to 
Smith-field, and committed to the care 
of a ſaleſman to be diſpoſed of for the 
benefit of the owner. This is done 
without the leaſt artifice to affect the 
price, all is natural and right, and the 
beaſt fold at a fair market price. But 
the bulineſs of a trading grazier, is car- 
ried on upon principles totally different. 
Many of them are men of very opulent 
fortunes, who as was faid before, buy 
up cattle in great numbers, are provided 
with marſhes and fields on every fide of 
the town to twenty miles diſtance. They 
are intimately acquainted with the ſaleſ- 
men, and carcaſs butchers, and have a 
pretty good previous knowledge of what 
is to be expected at market, by which 
means 


OY 


{8 7 
means being but at a. few hours diſtance, 
can either {end or not ſend to market, 
das they judge maſt conducive to their 
intereſt; and having ingroſſed ſo large 
za number, baye it in their power to 


keep up the prices to what height they 


pleaſe, particularly in dear times, there 
being then "Og. to prevent them. 
This poſſibly may he treated as fabu- 
lous, or e but I aver, I have 
-even known ſheep and cattle more than 
once, purchaſed by a grazier in Smith- 
field, and ſent ten or a dozen miles into 


the country to be fed there, till an ad- 


vance of price might render it advan- 
tageous to drive them to, and reſell 
them in the ſame market. I am there- 
fote clearly of opinion, notwithſtanding 
any reaſon Mr. Moore has ſhewn to — 
contrary, or any other he has not yet 
urged, that theſe practices have a certain 
and unavoidable tendency to advance the 
price of butcher's meat. 


I remember having ſeen ſomewhere, 

a propoſal for a bill to limit the pur- 
chaſe of cattle and ſheep to a ſmall 
number, 


l 

zumber;” 1 think it is very poſſible to 
onttive a ſcheme of this ſort, which 
would effetually prevent the practice 
ere complained of. And now we are 
pon the ſubject of male - practice, F will 
onſider the ſtate of the trade reſpecting 
butter and cheeſe. The price of butter 
$ extravagantly high; but that of cheeſe 


obe ſo much the effect of avarice in 
the dealers therein, as a bad cuſtom in 
the: manner of yy which ſeems to 
be ſounded i Hy” 2p 9115 

is £1: 4YORC 

> Theufual bihed of buying up cheeſe 
is by. factors, who go round among the 
dairies, and buy up all that is made in 
the year at a” price agreed on; this is 
frequently done beſore the cheeſe is 
made; as they are acquainted with the 
probable quality of the cheeſe from the 
character of the dairy. As cheeſe is an 
article always i in demand, the factor is 
morally certain, the more he buys, the 
larger will be his commiſſions. This 
raiſes a kind of emulation, or rather 
envy among the factors, who are fre- 
quently 


18 ſurprizingly ſo. This does not ſeem 
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anendly. preſſing -the dairy wen: 1 be 4 
Price, which is commonly above what 
'twas the preceding year. The price 
for che whole gear being agreed, k 
the, quantity. made be as great as..you 
pleate, and a real plenty ſucceed, it: ha 
not the leaſt effect upon the price, that 
being fixed befoge. Whereas were the 
dairy men obliged to bring their, cheeſ 
to Market, or fairs, as was, the cuſtom 
formerly, the price would fluctuate and 
be ſomietimes high, ſometimes low. 4 
the quantity might. happen to bes in Arn 
proportion to the number and the de- = 


mand, wh the boyers.,” As. this, trade q T w. 


6pen! 
hen 
lowe! 
lent 
the 
years 
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relat 


has, Rn: continually, advancing, ll p 
has: confiderably more than :doubjed. its 
price, in little more than twenty. years. 
An eyent altogether as ſarprizing to the 


gen 
quit 
ſaid 
10 


mahers, as to the conſumers, a plea- faid 
ſing, but eee ee arenen to wh 


them. 1 1540796 87 910111. I h: 
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eie mould the Go think pro- 5 

a to interpoſe and, prevent this fore - .,. 

ſtalling 8 of the factors, oblige a 
the 
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PF be dairy men to bring their cheeſe to 
whal irkets or faits- to be there expoſed 
pri Gyeily2and fairly: the prices would 


„ kk hen be ſometimes higher, ſometimes 
Joeiwwer as it happened to be ſearce, or 
t ha plenty, and not unifotmly dear, and upon 


that the advance, as it has been for .. 
e years _ 46 : 1 
ton The caſe of butter i cathy finiter 
nd to this, as may appear by the following 
UN relation. 1 lately happened to be at 
IN Axminſter in Devonſhire, where T-faw 
a great many ſmall tubs of butter, which 
F was told were defigned for London. 
I Happened to fall into company with a 
gentleman like farmer of whom I en- 
quired if butter was plenty or dear, he 
faid twas plenty enough, but very dear; 
J obſerved that was rather ſtrange, he 
ſaid 'twas nevertheleſs true. I aſked 
what might be the price? He replied, 
I have known good butter fold in this 
place at 3s. per dozen, which is our 
method of ſelling, 3s. bd. at that- time 
was a middle price, and four ſhillings 
ge was thought very dear; now the cur- 
o | H 2 rent 
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rent price is 7s. and 4d. and one dairy 
ſaid he, has ſold this year for 75. and 8d. 
I aſked if that dairy was better than 
the reſt, he ſaid not at all; but you 
muſt underſtand that the dealers in 
London, either come or ſend down, and 
agree for all the butter made at any 
dairy in the year. Now this was a 
dealer who had not uſually bought in 
this country; he applied firſt to one, 
and then to another; but nobody would 
ſell from an old chapman without a 
reaſon, at length he found he muſt ad- 
vance or do no buſineſs; he therefore 
advanced four pence a dozen, and agreed 
for all the butter made from Chriſtmas 
1771 to the fame time 1772.—Now 
butter and cheeſe being by ſuch means 
ſold: at a certain fixed price, even before 
tis made; ſhould they become ever. ſo 
plentiful, it affets not the price, for 
being all ingroſſed at a high price, the 
purchaſers will ſell accordingly, and this 
being continued from year to year, 'tis 


impoſſible the price ſhould fall. 


The 


tw! 


The cauſe of dearneſs in thoſe arti- 


cles being clearly diſcovered and ex- 


plained, one would imagine an eaſy 


remedy might be found. Nothing more 


ſeems neceſſary than to oblige the growers 
and makers of ſuch commodities, to ſell 


them at a fair open market, at a price 


to be agreed at the time of ſach fale, 
and not before, . upon ſuch penalties 
as might be thought ſufficient to en- 
force a ready and full compliance with 
the laws, that might be enacted for that 
purpoſe. Ks 


| The caſe would be juſt the ſame in- 
teſpect to wheat, and all other grain, 
if the quantity, value and univerſality 
did not render it impracticable. Suppoſe 
a number. of jobbers ſhould combine 


together, and raiſe a capital ſufficient 


to purchaſe all the wheat in England, 
it being a plentiful year, and the current 
price only three ſhillings a buſhel ; but 
to ſucceed in their ſcheme they pur- 
chaſe all they can at four; this being 
done, they fix their ſelling price at fix, 
Now what is to be done? bread muſt 


be 


f 54 ] 


be ig $50 1 Cp therefore if wheat! is not 
to be purchaſed under ſix ſhillings per 
uſhel, or. even at ſeven, that price muſt 
be given. This is preciſely the caſe 
with reſpect to butter and cheeſe; ; the 
firſt might! have been bought at 4s. per 
| dozen, and the latter at 30s. per hundred, 
with as much ſatisfadtion to the 2 
man as now 7s. 44. is paid for. butter, 
and between 40s. and So. for cheeſe; 
and indeed there ſeems to be no bounds 
to the advance of prices under this mode 
of management; for in theſe articles; 
plenty and ſcarcity are quite out of the 

queſtion, tho' they are the true and only 
natural and genuine cauſes of cheap- 
neſs and dearneſs; but herein the order 
of nature is ſubverted, and overruled, 
by people who make a gain of what 
diſtreſſes and ruins the reſt of the com- 
munity. | 


To prevent the bigh A of banc 
er's meat, ſome are for tieing the far- 
mers up to rules for encreaſing their 
ſtock of cattle; but I have ſeen nothing 
on this head, which has been worth 
Is | the 


f 5s } 
the leaſd regard. A farmer always: meany 
to ſerye bis own intereſt, in the be 
manner he can, and is gertainly the be 
judge of what his Jands, will paintaig; 
therefore. do preſcribe geperal rules, for 
his. particular conduct, is exceedingly 
abſurd, ; and would . jryyre the public 
intereſt through the hde of t he farmer... 


* * 


5 i 11.5 r e. 
We muſt. however carefully! diftin+ 
guiſh between the natural. or proyideny 
tial cauſes of ſcarcity, and thoſe which 
are the effects of either the. folly or 
wickednefs of man. Tocthe firſt t is 
dur duty to ſubmit with: a becoming 
patience and reſignatian, and to conduct 
ourſelves with a moderation, and fruga - 
lity, ſuited. tq our indigence and diſtreſs. 
Theſe are evils tis equally out of our 
power to foreſte, prevent or remedy. We 
cannot command a fuitable ſeaſon for 
ſowing, we cannot protect the tender 
root. from the ſevere froſts of winter, 
from the cutting winds of ſpring, from 
the drought of ſummer, from | haſty 
rains that rob the bloom of its farima 
neceſſary to fecundate the grain, and 
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bring it to maturity, from peſtifential 
Liſts that fill the car with inſects, 
hich devour the” corn even when fully 
brown; hor, taſtly, from autütbnal rains, 
toy after alf prevents a timely har- 
No more fie ke in the power of 

rig to | preſerye [the flock from the ſcab, 

or fot, pF the Korned cattle from the 
epidemic diſeaſe, which makes ſuch a 
horrid havock among them. How care- 
fat then "ſhould we be to lay up a 
competent ſtock of corn in . plentiful 
year, whets we dent know, but the 
awful-viſitations of the next, may render 
every grain neceſſary for our 'fupport ? 
How wretched then muſt' be the policy 
of a people, who under the notion of 
cultivating a beneficial trade, give a 
bounty of from twenty to twenty-five 
pet cent. to encourage the exportation 
of an article eſſential to ſubſiſtence, in 
June, which at Chriſtmas perhaps they 
muſt purchaſe again, at a double price, 

or any price it can be bought at, or 
the people muſt ſtarve for want of 
:bread. There is but one poſſible way 
of inn for this ſtrange infatuation, 
Sr con- 
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eonfiſtehitly with the principles ef focidl 
Honour Ru honeſty, Some writers of 


c6nfiderable abilities maintain, (but 

ex fide aliorum, as they confeſs)” chat in 
a propitious year England grows as much 
Wheat in one year, as it conſumes 
in four; but this is 4 notion as wild 
and extravagant as ever entered the 
mind of man. From the nett exact 
accounts it appears, that the annual 
medium produce of wheat in England 
is only equal to about fourteen months 
conſumption at moſt. To this unac- 
countable error J impute the ſanguine 
defence of the bounty; for to encourage 
that meaſure at the extravagant expence 
of / 20 per cent. with ſo poor a ſtock 
of an article on Hand eſſentially neceſſaty 
to the ſupport of our people, ſufficient 
to laſt only a few months, is perfectly 
irreconcileable to the moſt common ideas 
and obvious ptinciples of daily œconomy, 
and therefore unworthy of the meaneſt 
and moſt common underſtandin 8. 


Having enumerated the nt tural cauſes 
of a * of proviſions, which it is 
dot 
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not in the power, of man * Prevent. 4 
remedy z, come next to the coumes 


. of hoſe caules which. depend 


pon the management of ourſclyes, and 
= ay means: of introducing. an arti- 


fcia, ſeargity, aß hath already been 


Fl early. demon ſtrated. The firſt article 


1 hall mention is heat, which it is 
abugdantly evident from what has been 
aid, can never be immoderately ſcarce 
er lege in his nation, unleſs it is ten- 
dered ſo by means, of 2, bounty. Ac- 
cordjng;tq the above, account, the pro- 
portion gf, our conſumption, to the 


quantity we grow is ſuch, that in about 
fix 5 we ſhould have a ſurplus, or 


equal to one year's conſumption. 
W as. all other copntries "are liable 


10 che ſame. natyral cayſes of = 
* and want as we arę, and perhaps ſome 
of them, much. more-{o,, z ill be in our 
power to aſſiſt them with. what, we can 


convepiently ſpare, which would be. a 
ſeaſonable relieve to them, and on ſuch 


natural principles, a very lucrative branch 


of trade. fo. us. A trade, which would 
bring us in a very large ſum of MON: 
| perh aps - 


EA 
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1 aps 7% than' ar ext 0 rare 


9 at the expence of the bout 55 ga 
"but ſub) ecting us to the many difficul- 


Hes'a and Aſtreſtes, 'mobbings and inſur- 


tections we how 10 frequently fuffer 
LOS er 2 
The next aich f Fo Fe is 
[cg meat; an. artifcial ſeareity is 


procured in this article, by the fniter 
practice of the trading grazier, who 


ingroſſes cattle, and feed the London 
merket. &c. a8 beſt ſuits 118 intereſt, 1 


this is an evil which i is not to ber reme- 


| fot but Þy wee authority... 1 


ww N carcity in 1 articles of 1 | butter 
and ecſe, is effected b the manage- 
"ment and artifice of the e factors and 
dealers in thoſe commoditigs ; Who, as 


Bath been ſhewnu, contract for a. whole 


year's making at a fixed price, and ha- 


ving by ſuch means ingroſſed the whole, 
fix an arbitrary, value on the ſame, and 


prevents the advantages the community 
is entitled to by the bleſſings of plenty 


beſtowed by providence. In this caſe 
F z plenty 


x * bo 11 

plenty When it happens, 15 not taken 

5 1 conſideration n. nor ſuffered to operate. 
hundred weight of butter weekly y.or 
two, is, nothing to the purpoſe, "the 
whole is agreed for at a certain Price; 
the dealers ſettle their profits to their 
own, minds, and the conſumers muſt 
comply - with theit demands, or gowith- 
out it. ' Thus the prices of the arti- 
cles annually increafe, without the leaſt 
foundation in the reaſon and nature of 
things. Now this i is not the caſt in any 


ff 1443 $- 


: fort "of corn, or other commodity which 


p $6034 þ 


comes openly and fairly to market, 
without firſt paſſing through the hands 
of dealers and jobbers. Such articles 
fuctuate in their Prices, and are low or 
high in Proportion as plenty, or ſcarcity 
happen to prevail. For redreſſing theſe 
evils alſo, we mult Iobk . up to, a beg 
the aid of the legiflarute. err age 
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5 There is another cauſe which adde 
generally in advancing t the price of pro- 
"viſions, which is the immoderate con- 
ſumption of corn and hay, occafioned 


> by 


Whether the fame, dairy produces one 
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by the almoſt ;nfigite. number of horſes 
which are now kept for pleaſure. 4 A 
ſpecies of luxury. as. ruinous in its con- 


ſequences to individuals, as pernicious in 


its effects to the community; and there- 


fore loudly calls for redreſs. . A law to 


ſubject the owners of much horſes to a 


good round tax, would perhaps be one 


of the moſt falutary kind. The quan- 
tity of hay a arid cotn uſed for this purpoſe 
would rear and fatten an kerle 


number of cattle, and could not fall of 


greatly reducing the price of butcher's 
meat, pork, and bacon. Beſides, it would 
operate moſt beneficially in reſpe& to 
thouſands, by reſtraining them from an 
expence, which, is not only unneceſſary, 
but which is by no means ſuited to their 
circumſtance and income. Faſhion and 


example are greatly an over match for 


reaſon and Gconomy, and 'tis not the 
leaſt among the acts of human poliey, 
for a ſtate to conſtrain its ſubjects by 
prudential laws to act more wiſely, and 
de happier than they would if left to 


carve for themſelves. And if all our 


taxes were levied with this view, as 
0 | far 
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42% che hature and fitueſt of things 
would permit, pethaps there would ve 
v9 robm fof all that elamour ant com- 
Flaig, Which now 05 generally F 
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ther general cauſe of the 


wa ; proviſions, which it is 


to be feared; 1 15 powerful enough to 
counteraQ, every means and endeayoyr 


o 2, very ee reduction of 
prices; W 


which is 


the vaſt increaſe of 


<onfumprioh, occaſioned by that amazin g 
extention 3 
* 


obtains. 


luxury which ſo univerſal 
it conſumption may be ſo 


augmented, as to exceed, the rike 
ſtretch of the moſt induſtrious abilities, 
' Conſumption may by the arts of luxury 
be carried beyond all bounds, and high 
prices muſt unavoidably follow ;. but pro- 
_ duce by prudent means the moſt inde- 
fatigable, and ſuceeſsful, can only reach 


to a certain degree, and cherefore lux- 
-ury may render reduction of 


PL ioes in 


the eſſential articles of fe e 
impoſſible. 
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Here [governtnent has an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing that parental regard it 
Gould have for the permanent happineſs 
of its ſubjects; of diſplaying: that kind- 
neſs and goodneſs, and exerting that 
power, which appears now neceſſary to 
reſtrain them from purſuing the means 
of ruin to themſelves and their poſte- 
city; of eſtabliſhing . à throne in the 
minds and affections. of the people, 
n can neyer be asd or meh 


1 


2 


Before 1 ecpelade; 1 will der leave 
to make a few obſervations on the fub- 
ſcriptions which have been lately made, 
eſpecially in the metropolis, with the 
laudable view of reducing the high 
price of 'butcher's meat for the benefit 
- of the induſtrious por. 'Theſe bene- 
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w ficial undertakings were: founded upon 
h certain apprehenſions, that the price of 
= meat was advanced to an unneceſſary 
in height, by the artifice and unfair con- 
y trivance of the ſeyeral dealers, concerned 


in the purchaſe and ſale of the ſame; 
therefore to render the undertaking as 
r vſeful as may be, perhaps it may be 


proper 
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proper to avoid 41} dealing and concern 
with all wh may have: been any wa 


employed or intereſted. therein. The 


following method of cartying chis plan 
into — is recommended to the 
. F nen ae 
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That a drake fare; er ul db, of in 


etent ſufficient to depaſture'a very con- 


aderable number of ſheep and horned 
cattle; 'be provided within twenty miles 
diſtance from the city ; or ſuch a diſtance 
as may- be[tin-caſy days journey. That 
A ſufficient number of proper perſons 
are employed, to attend the fairs and 
markets in the breeding and fatting 
countries, to buy up at firſt hand ſheep 
and cattle at the loweſt prices, which 
are from time to time to be ſent up 
to the farms, or lands provided for 
- their. reception, where they are to be 
kept till che demands of the ſociety 
require them to be ſent up, twice ot 
+ thrice a week, to be killed for uſe. By 
this means the gains made by the ſeveral 
hands through which they neceſſarily 
* will be layed, which muſt he con- 

ſiderable, 


reer 
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ſiderable, although no ſiniſter practice 
ſhould have been uſed to advance the 
ſame. The chief difficulty attending 


this buſineſs is to procure proper per- 


ſons to manage and conduct it. Perſons 
of judgment, induſtry and fidelity, all 
which are neceſſary to make the ſcheme 
anſwer its intended utility. This I con- 
ceive is the only true and practicable 
method of , procuring ſheep, and ' beaſt 
upon the loweſt terms, which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to make it anſwer the 
purpoſe intended, 


And now I may venture to congra- 
tulate the public on the happy pro- 
ſpect of more moderate prices in that 
moſt. eſſential article of our food, viz. 
wheat. The Parliament at length ſeem 


to be in. poſſeſſion of this neceſſary 


truth; that a bounty is in the higheſt 
degree detrimental to the intereſt of 
this country. This I conclude, from 
ſeeing a bill reſpecting the importation, 
and exportation of corn, having been 


read a firſt time, and ordered to be 


K priated, 
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printed. The regulations are fo agree- 
able to what I have long wiſhed: and 
recommended, that ſhould the ſaid bill 
be paſſed into a law, I have not the 


leaſt doubt but it will anſwer beyond * 
moſt ſanguine OR. | 


By theſe regulations, it is propoſed, 


iſt, That the preſent duties upon 
wheat, and wheat flower imported into 
this Kingdom, when wheat is at or 
above 48s. per quarter ſhall ceaſe. adly, 
That the duties upon rye imported, 
when the price of it here is at or above 
325. per quarter ſhall ceaſe. zdly, That 
a. duty of 64. per quarter be laid upon 
all wheat imported, when. the price 
of wheat here ſhall be at or above 48s. 
per quarter. 4thly, That a duty of 
2d. per hundred weight, be laid upon 
all wheat flour imported, when the 
price of wheat here ſhall be at or above 
48s. per quarter. 5thly, That a duty 
of 3d. per quarter be laid upon rye 
imported, when the price of it ſhall 
N be 
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be at or above 28s, per quarter. Sy. 
That the exportation of wheat, wheat 


meal, and wheat flour, when the price 


of wheat ſhall be at 44s. per quarter be 


prohibited. 7thly, That the exporta- 
tion of wheat, meal, and flour, when 
the price of wheat ſhall be under 4. 
per quarter be permitted, Sthly, That 
the exportation of rye, when it ſhall 
be at 28s. per quarter be prohibited. 
gthly, That for and upon all wheat, 
flour, and rye imported, and afterwards 
exported, ſhall be drawn back all duties, 


paid on the importation of them. 1othly, 


And that the importation of. wheat, 


wheat flour, rye, and rye meal, be ad- 
mitted for a limited time. 


By this bill ample encouragement 1s 
given to the farmer equal to his wiſh 
and defire, a permiſſion to export wheat, 
while the price keeps under 5s. 6d. a 
buſhel, will be ſufficient to keep it up 
at a moderate price, and a permiſſion 
to import when it ſhall reach 6s. per 
buſhel, will keep it below an immo- 


derate . 
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Arial for one ſeven n 1 have 
not the leaſt, doubt but a bounty on the 
exportation of wheat, will be baniſhed - 
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